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ABSTRACT 

For second-language learners, the narration of highly 
personal experiences that entail strong affective relations relies on 
the conceptual processes underlying language. Relating personal 
narratives in a second language may be a highly successful 
communicative use of language even though extensive linguistic 
information for that language is lacking. Expression o£ the 
conceptual aspect becomes critical. A comparison of the narrations by 
two Vietnamese brothers of their departure from Vietnam and their 
development of a new life in the United States indicates the powerful 
role of psychosocial dynamics in second language acquisition, which 
can set up either positive or inhibiting conditions for second 
language development. The use of spoken personal narratives that draw 
on the dynamics of immigration and resettlement appears to be an 
indicator of active engagement o£ second language acquisition 
processes. Findings suggest that second language acquisition 
researchers and practitioners should look beyond the acquisition of 
forms and functions to gain further insight into the acquisition 
process. (MSB) 
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PSVCHO-SOCIAL DYNAMICS IN SECCKD lANGUAGE ACQUISITION: 
A CASE STUDY OF VIETNAMESE BROTOEBS* 



Carolyn Kessler 
Joseph Heflin 
Prancesca Fasano 



You know.. .uh...I don't have birthday since I left my 
country... [laugh] . If I stay in Vietnam now, I all the 
. .. [inauSible] ...cake, cake, I maybe have tv*enty 
candle. .. [laugh] • Because when coramunist come... came 
into the South, my fanily have a cos-... a new custom. 
When you live in... with connunist one year, you have... 
[iaughl, you [laughl have two candle. 



Perscsial narratives such as this of a 15-year-old Vietnamese boy now 
living in the United States describe aspects of sociocultural and psycholog- 
ical factors that appear to have in^lucmced the acquisition of Ehglish-as-a- 
second-language {ESL) during the first year of resettlement in the Uiited 
States. Narratives of personal experience, as Labov (1972) defines them, are 
those "in which the speaker becomes deeply involved in rehearsing or even 
reliving events of his past" (p. 354). Because the experience and emotions 
involved in recounting these life events form an integral part of the speak- 
er's life stories, the narrator seems to relive those experiences so intense- 
ly that processes of monitoring speech are generally abandoned. Fbr second- 
language learners the narrative of such a personal experience may be expected 
to reveal aspects of the second-languag. acquisition process occurring as the 
la'^uage user focuses on nteaning. 



*1his paper was presented at the Fburth Annual Los Angeles Second Language 
Research Ftorum, Los Angeles, California, April 28-29, 1982. It appeared in 
C. Campell, V. Flashner, T. Hudson, and J. Lubin (Eds.) Proceedings of the 
Los Angeles Second Language Research Fbnin (Vol. 2)^ Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles, 1983, pp. 144-157. 



Unplanned spoken discxjurse narratives of personal experiences are seen 
here as an extension of the position expressed by Hatch (1978) and Scollc^ 
and Scolion (1981) that language acquisition evolves out of learning how to 
carry on ooiver sat ions. Learning how to interact verbally for seoond- 
language development, whether in the setting of a conversation or of personal 
narratives, helps learners enter into ocxrplex language experiences that trig- 
ger language acquisition processes. 

When using or L2# not all experiences are the same. As Bialystok 
(1981b) points out, the focus may vary differentially, on n«aning or form, on 
precision or fluency, on logic or rhetoric. Bialystok (1981a), discussing 
relationships between knc^ledge sources and language tasks, hypothesizes a 
quantitative decrease in the anount of purely linguistic information neces- 
sary for language tasks that are increasingly instrunental , using not only 
granroatical but also discursive and conceptual language aspects. This 
decrease in linguistic information will likely be compensated by greater 
reliance on conceptual information. Relating personal narratives is a highly 
complex process in which linguistic, conceptual, experiential kixswledge, and 
affective responses to this knowledge interact. 

For second-language learners, the narration of highly personal experi- 
ences that entail strong affective reactions relies on the conceptual proc- 
esses underlying language. Jtelating personal narratives in a secor^ language 
may be a highly successful communicative use of language, even though exten- 
sive linguistic infonnatiai for that languc^e is relatively lacking. Expres- 
sion of the conceptual aspect becones critical. As Chafe (1980) suggests, 
thinking involves three major components: information, self, and conscious- 
ness. Information draws cm knowledge from many sources, including psycho- 
social perception of the world around the speaker. Additionally, information 



includes loenory and affect — emotions, feelings, attitudes associated with 
what is perceived and remembered. Self may be defined as the "executive" who 
provides central control over v^at happens and who has a variety of needs, 
goals, and interests. The third oon^nent, consciousness, is the mechanism 
by which the self uses information. It is an important notion to both lin- 
guistics and psychology and plays a crucial role in language use. 

Ihe psychological notion of consciousness relates to the linguistic no- 
tion of given information, that which speakers assisne to be already present 
in the listener's consciousness, and new information, which they assume is 
not. ihe functioning of langu^e depends fundamentally on the assumptions of 
v»rtiat is shared, or given information for both interlocutors, and vi*^at is new, 
or not in the listener's consciousness. Caimunication begins with the infor- 
mation that enters the speaker's consciousness and proceeds with the selec- 
tion and transmission of certain parts that enter as new material into the 
addressee's consciousness. In this process, a primary purpose for language 
use to increase the amount of knowledg. i^ared by separate minds is accom- 
plished (Qiafe, 1974). 

Itie focus of this paper is to describe hjow aspects of consciousness are 
realized for the second-language learner, particularly as these intersect 
with the psycho-social dynamics of immigration and resettlesi^t in a new lan- 
guage and culture. Learning how information is verbalized and how units of 
language reflect undeirlyipo pr- v-^'- 'nay give insights into the process of 
second-language acquisition and revtal relationships betvt^en first and second 
language use. ^cificaily, this study deals with the narration of twD young 
Vietn^ese boys' departure from Vietnan and their development of a new life 
in the United States. 



SUBJECTS 

The subjects for this study were two Vietnanese brothers, Ihay, aged 15, 
and Lai, 16. These ethnic Qiinese youths, along with an older brother, had 
left Vietnam, their parents, and five other siblings as part of the "boat 
people" migration from Vietnan to Malaysia. They spent eight months in the 
Bidong Island refugee camps before their arrival in 1>sxas. Bilingual in Chi- 
nese and Vietnamese, they had studied Ei^lish only minimally for one school 
year in Vietnam. Vhen they arrived in the United States, they were still at 
a beginning level of E^lish proficiency. 

Data collection took place over ten weeks in the fall of 1981, beginning 
seven months after the brothers arrived in the United States ar«3 enrolled in 
a high school in a middle to upper-middle class aru>a of San ^tonio, Ttexas. 
They began a regular corriculun of math, science, social sti^ies, and physi- 
cal education in as^iticMi to an ESL class. The school setting was the pri- 
mary source of English-language input. Both their living situation and part- 
time work in a Chinese restaurant provided little opportunity to hear or 
speak English. 

TVd of the investigators for this study provided a veekly tutorial ser- 
vice to the boys, giving them a personal, one-to-one c^jportunity to interact 
in English on topics that interested or concerned than. These sessions took 
place for one hour per week and provided the data collected here. All ses- 
sions were tape-recorded and later transcribed. In these sessions, the sub- 
jects engaged for the first time in extensive Ehglish interactions in a set- 
ting conducive to personal iiarratives. Lack of English use outside school 
and focus on academic issues within school had constrained the use of Ehglish 
markedly beture this data collection began. 



THE REFIX3££ EXODI^J A BftCKGROCJND 



In 1978, before diplomatic relations with China were broken, and as the 
postwar economic conditions worsened, a mass exodus of Vietnamese refugees 
began. From /\pril 1978 to June 1979, the United Nations High Gonmissioner 
for Refugees (UNHCR) estimated that more than a railliai refugees fled Viet- 
nam (Le mxvel Observateur, 1979). Of this total, only 600,000 reached 
their destination. More than 400,000 were thought to have pejished at sea or 
died ot disease. After the 1979 invasion of Vietnam by Oiina, the Hanoi gov- 
ernment adopted a new policy toward the ethnic Qiir^se citizens of the coun- 
try. They would henceforth be considered "undesirables'* and given the choice 
to either leave for the new economic zones or emigrate. UNHCR reports esti- 
mate that more than 800,000 CSiinese natipnals chose to leave Vietnam in the 
first six months of 1979. Later in 1980-1981, they were joined by increas- 
ingly larger numbers of Vietnamese, including many teenage boys from the 
South who did not want to fight in Kampuchea (New York Review of Books, 
1981). 

Trying to stem the tide of refugee exodus, the UNHCR set up a progr^ in 
Vietnam called •'orderly departure," a program that failed partly because the 
government refused to issue exit visas, even though refugees had obtained 
entry visas to other countries. ODrruption in the Hanoi government com- 
pounded the problem. Consequently, the n»re certain and cheaper way to leave 
Vietnam was by boat at a cost of about 2,000 United States dollars per person 
in bribes. Ihe fact that hundreds of thousands of Vietnamese paid for their 
passage with life savings; willingly faced the known and terrible dangers of 
both stonns and Thai pirates who raped, stole, and murdered at will? and left 
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behind family and loved ones is further evidence that the boat people were 
participants in an event of human suffering of ijntold proportions. 

lhay and Lai, with their older brother, left Vietnam in a snail boat, 
escaping detection by Vietnamese gunboats. In one of his narratives (1), 
Ihay conveys some of the psychic stress his parents were under at the time of 
their sons' departure. 

(1) Fish man told... told my parents because my parents 
scared we... we... we would meet... meet troi±)le cm the 
sea. Uh...but the fish roan say "this weather is good 
to leave Vietnam." 

At sea, Ihay and his brothers were attacked by "Biai pirates who stole 
all their possessions, including the ' gold diains their parents had given 
them. When they reached Malaysia, all they owned were the clothes on their 
backs . 

The realities of separation from family are described in lhay's narra- 

/' 

tive (2). ^ 

(2) I feel terrible said. . .because I know... oh... I knew, I 
knew, I knew when I lef...I leave Vietnam I don't 
know at what time I can. . .uh.. .see my family again 
[laugh]. I know. ..I don't know. May. ..maybe never 
[laugh] see my family again. 

The difficult stay in the refugee camp on Bidong Island is suntnarized in 
the continued narration (3) by Ihay. 

(3) I feel bad the whole time because I miss my family.... 
In the refugee camp I. ..I wrote about... uh... the 
three of us wrote a letter, about a hundred letter, a 
hundred letters. But my parents when they send... 
uh... letter to me, they say.. .uh. . .we only receive of 
your only one letter. 

When Ihay and Lai arrived in San Antonio, Texas, they immediately wrote 

their parents to tell them they were safe in the United States. Commenting 

on the five-month delay in receiving a reply, Ihay offers observations (4) 

about the postal system under coninunist direction. 
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(4) Because when yoa send the letter to Vietnam, the am- 
munist suppose in the letter have noney [laughj uh... 
like...uh...Americiin maiey. Then they take it slowly 
and sometime they ta}«e...take edl of the letter. If 
have money in it, tjiey took the money and throw it 
away, the letter. 

Thay and Lai are acutely aware of the life-endangering situation that 
has threatened their family. Ihey see the oonmianists as a malevolent power, 
keeping them in a semi -permanent state of fear frr their personal and famil- 
ial safety, even after their reset tlenent in San /Sntonio. 

Many Vietnamese boat people experienced grave psycho-social trauma dur- 
ing migration and resettlesnent in which a protracted life-endangering 
situaticm had been accon^nied by a constant fear of annihilation (Jimenez, 
1980). Many experienced disturbed sleep patterns. They dreamt that they 
were again children, at a time and place when all was happy before tragedy 
struck. Presnonitions of terror and death also stalked them in their sleep. 
Anxiety and dread over losing all security assaulted thesn in the long waiting 
period in refugee resettlement camps. Past loss and horrible memories 
intensified fears about the future. On. arriving in the United States, these 
refugees of the late 1970s and early 1980s attempted to constrict time to the 
iimvediate past and the near future. Ihe remote past was a time which many 
chose not to think about, concerning thainseives instead with building new 
lives. But when language arid culture shock set in, the ability to speak 
English suddenly becomes an unattainable goal, and refugees fear they will 
never survive in the new culture. 

The following exchange (5) between Lai and one of the investigators (I) 
indicates this frustration. 

(5) I: You said you wanted to be an engineer and he 

Cniay] said he wafjted to be a doctor. 

Lai: [laugh] 
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X: So I told him that he ooudd be a doctor, 
lai: Oh. [laogh] 

I; You know, don't ever... don't ever think that 
the English will be a barrier because it 
won't. 

Lai: But now I... I don't think...! will be engineer 
Uaugh] because my English...! know my English 
is bad. 



Language has beccme for Lai an insurrtKxmtabie barrier realizing both 
his and his brother's aspirations, even though he spends nearly all his free 
tlTie studying English. Ihe futility comes out in example (6). 
(6) I: Dd you understand what you read? 



Frustration with second-language acquisition is evident in Thay's com- 
ments (7) on trying to learn English and how he feels about his progress. 
(7) I: Nvi when you listen back to yourself on tape. 



do you hear your mistakes? 

Ttiay: I didn't...! didn't know where m I wrong. 

I: What do you find when you listen? What do you 
listen for? 

Thay: I listen how to make a. sentence. 

I: And does it help your oonfidenoe? Do you feel 
more confident about your English? 

lhay: When ! hear, I feel my English is bad 
[laugh] .... 

I; Do you feel... 

Itiay; upset? 



Thay: Yes. 

!n response to fears, refugees typically expend new energy in oDmbating 
despair, diverting concentration away from more creative uses. This depletes 



Lai; Yes, X don't ura3er stand most of it. 
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resilience Sot adjustnient strategies. Imperceptibly, an invisible screen is 
erected between themselves and the new environment in order to selectively 
filter out anxiety-provoking elest^nts. The screen also sets up greater so- 
cial distance between refugees and the nevi society, limiting the feedback 
necessary for survival and adaptation (Jimenez, 1980). Ihis lessens the 
chances of hearing and responding to native speakers of English in a wide 
variety of settings. "Hiay reveals an aspect of his frustration (8) and vihat 
he sees as fhe nost reasonable solution to his situation. 

(8) I wish ray country will kill the comnonists and I cane 
back because this language [English] is not my and I 
cannot speak. 

T^e need to narrate the experiences that have exacted powerful esnotional 
responses and changed the directions of one's life are particularly evident 
in the yjunger Ihay, v*io found in his tutor- interviewer sonieone to whom he 
could relate in spite of linguistic differences. The older boy, Lai, ap- 
peared less willing, or ready, to look back. His consuming concern was to 
acquire English and achieve success, 

CONSCIOUSNESS IN SSCCND-IANGUACE NARRATIVES 

Discourse fom, as Bernardo (1980|| su^rsnarizes, is ultimately dependent 
on purposeful and cognitive behavior. As the fonner, discourse acts are the 
result of the speaker's intention, such as the expression of specific ele- 
ments of information. As cognitive behavior, discourse processes are depen- 
dent upon structures of the mind. Discourse largely involves the expression 
of conceptual inforroation, such as memories of past experiences, knowledge, 
new thoijghts, and ongoing perceptions. Ihis, to use Chafe's (1980) model, is 
the information aspect of thought. It i-; this information that self can make 
use of through the mechanism of oDnsciousness, 
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Otie functionir>g of language depends fundamentally on how consciousness 
is realized in language use. Part of this incliides assessment of the listen- 
er's consciousness in which the speaker relies heavily on assuniptions abont 
shared inforrnation. Other aspects reflect properties of consciousness it- 
self. 

Consciousness is highly limited in capacity, the amount of inforrtiation 
that can be activated at any one moment. It is highly limited in duration, 
or the time it can focus on one piece of information. It is jerky, moving 
in spurts as it sccins information. Finally, it has both a central focus and 
a periphery, providing maximum degree of activation as well as lesser de- 
grees. Consciousness operates on an underlying type of cognitive entity or 
center of interest, which is not governed, however, by limitations of capa-^ 
ity and duration (Chafe, 1980). 

Conceptual material, then, may be described as being in conscioufiness or 
not, vJhen it is being attended to, it is activated. When it is not, it may 
be thought of as stored memory. The form in which it is activated is partic- 
ularly relevant for insights into second-langu^e use. 

When activated, conceptual material aj^ars as unified pieces or chunks, 
which often have names, such as birthday, communists, refugee camps, my par- 
ents, etc. (Bernardo, 1980). Ihe conceptual material of which chunks are 
composed appears, according to Bernardo, "to be of tvo types of elements: (1) 
individual, including particular people, things, etc.; and (2) states and 
events, relations and interactions among individuals. 

Once activated in consciousness, conceptual material may be in the form 
of either a single event or a set of ocn^nent events that the speaker con- 
ceives of before expressing it to a listener. The entire chunk of Tray's 
observance of his birthday may be seen in example 9. 



n 

(9) I don't have birthday since I left my country, 
•mis leaves open all the details related to reasons why there has not 
been this celebration. Ihrough the cognitive process of subciiunking , coit^xd- 
nent events may be extracted and realized in what Bernardo (198Q) terns 
minichunks, Ihay's more extended narrative (10) aboat his birthday shows 
these products of subchunking. 

(10a) You know...uh...l don't have birthday 

(b) since I left my country... [laugh] 

(c) If I stay in Vietnam now, 

(d) I all the [inaudible] cake, cake 

(e) I maybe have twsnty carx31e. .. [laugh] 

(f) Because when communist come... came into the South, 

(g) my family have a cus-...a new custom. 

(h) ytien you live in. .with communist one year, 

(i) you have... [laugh] , you [lai^h] have tvo candle. 

In this narrative, minichunks are evidenced in examples 10a through lOi. 
Each may be considered as corresprinding to a focus of consciousness extracted 
from information about the whole experience. The minichunks and the large 
set of component events comprising the chunk are hypothesized as ap^aring in 

i 

a gestalt-like form in the faker's consciousness, with the more highly 
activated rainichunk in the iiraitediate central fcx:us and the larger chunk in 
the background or periphery. As Ihay moves through the narrative about his 
birthday, central focus moves from the notion of not celebratir^g ? birthday 
recently to the communist pres^^nce in his country and the impact on the fam- 
ily's observance of birthdays. 

In discourse, consciousness here aj^lies ix>th to the mjn:.chunk, v^hich 
serves as the central focus at a particular moment when a ssnall amount of 
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information is activated, and to the larger chunk having less activation at 
that point. Purthermore, each minichunk reflects those properties of con- 
sciousness that limit the anount of information that can be activated at any 
one time as v#elX as the duration that can be allocated to each. The content 
of each minichunk in Thay's narrative suggests much more information than 
given and would, of course, require much more extensive time allocations. 

Just as subchunking is the process of extracting minichunks from a larg- 
er amount of infonnaticHi, clausal izatim is the extraction of individuals, 
and a relationship between them, fran a roinichunk (Bemarcto, 1980). A mini- 
chunk, then, is expressed in discour^ as a clause or clauselike expression, 
co.itaining a verbal phrase and one or more associated noun phrases. In 
clausal izing a minichunk, a ^aker has choices that affect which individuals- 
are extracted and to which noun phrases they are assigned. Clausal izat ion 
is, then, a corollary process to subchunking, extracting individuals from the 
minichunk and establishing a relationship between them. In Thay's narra- 
tive, he assigns to subject noun phrase positicxi the lexical items I, com- 
munist, family. One may hypothesii^ the position of preeminence each of 
these holds not only in lhay's oonsciousr^ss as the notion is being used here 
but also in his entire psycho-social relationship to the upheaval of leaving 
Vietnam, lhay apparently relates his birthday celebration to the political 
transformation in his country. While the birthday is seen here as the larger 
chunk, the communist takeover is the focus of his immediate attention. 

Ihe jerky or spurt-like nature of consciousness is highlighted with 
Such hesitation phenomena as in example 10a or interruption in example 
lOh, sel f-oorrection in example lOf, false start in example lOg, an^ exten- 
sive use of laughter throughout the narration. Of particular interest in the 
narrative is the use of laughter which, as part of its meaning, may signal a 
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negative affective response to the information iarcught into consciousness. 

It appears to serve also as a paralinguistic device to conceal a great deal 

of sorrow that lhay may experience as he retells this event. This response 

may at the same time be intersecting with the process of bringing information 

into consciousness, indicating that Thay is scanning his consciousness to 

identify and extract the next ooraponent of the larger chunk he is narrating. 

Laughter, then, is a multiple-meaning device. Of particular interest is the 

use of laughter as a signal for scanning information to be activated in a 

focus of consciousness. This use of laighter is also suggested in lai's 

interaction in example 1 1 . 

(11) Responding to a question ^ut a meeting that took 
place a few days earlier, lai remarks: 

Lai: Uh...we talk about... [laugh] something in the 
class and., .uh... [lai^h] about something at 
heme. 

I: What did you tell him? v^at class did you 
talk about? 

Lai: Uh...talk about. . .uh...uh. . .students, American 
students. 

I: Ch, really? s^at did you think? 

Lai: [laugh] Friend. . .uh. . .1 think. .. [laugh] noth- 
ing. 

I: You think nothing? 

Lai: Yeah. .. [laugh] . 
Lai's use of iaighter, interspersed with uh suggests the process of 
scanning stored information to bring aspects of it into consciousness. He 
stops short of expressing further comments on /Vnerican students, a strategy 
somewhat typical of the older brother. Uilike lhay, he consistently moved 
away from personal narratives on the subjects related to his departure from 
Vietnam and resettlement in the United States. 
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In exanple 12, Ihay narrates his perception of the relatiaiship betv^n 
the new Vietnamese government and the ethnic Chinese population after 1975. 
(12a) I: Is there a difference in the way... 

(b) lhay: Yeah, the oonmunists hate 

(c) I: they are treated? 

(d) lhay: the Chinese. 

(e) I; ^*iy do they hate the Chinese? 

(f) Thay: I don't know. Because I. ..I. ..I. ..I have 
H seen to took all the mcxiey of the Chir^se 

friend, starving, or business or factory. 
Uiey took all the thing, all the C2iineses 
and...uhb..[7 seconds] took all of them to 
go to ma^5e... uh... for-. ..forest and they 
don't permit for the Chirrese took anything 
eat. 'niey...uh...go out from their house 
only clothes they wear on back. 

In this account of the treatment of the ethnic Chinese people at the 
hands of the new Vietnamese government, the processes of subdiunking and 
clausal izat ion are revealed in lhay's simplified code. In example 12f, lhay 
assigns the proioun '« ^y, referring to the poSt-1975 government in Viet- 
nam, to Uie subject position of the noun phrases in the different clauses of 
the rainichunks. He may do^.this because the communist authorities are already 
more highly activated in his consciousness and, consequently, given the most 
important position in the clause. Itiay brings into consciousness mesnories of 
how ethnic Chinese citizens of Vietnam lost all their material possessions, 
all except the clothes they were wearing, when sent into new econOTic zones 
in the forests where they were expected to become farmers and worters. Other 
observers of Vietnam also note that the Chinese, as tolders of a sizable por- 
tion of the country's capital, became the targets of a government whose econ- 
omy was in need of hard currency to meet the country's pressing eccHiomic 
needs (Background Information on the Ethnic Chinese Refugees, undated}. 
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Ihay, in his simplified code, expresses the oon^jlexity of the ethnic O^inese 
situation in exan^Xe 12f . 

Prior Ac±ivation 

Bernardo (1980) hypothesizes that vyhen a larger diunk is conceptual iaed 
as a set of oonix;»;ent events (as with lhay's narrative of the misfortunes of 
the ethnic Chinese under the new Vietnamese oomunist govenraent), the 
individual already more activated in the faker's consciousness will become 
the clause subject. Evidence of this prior activation hy^jothesis can be seen 
in lhay's consistent assignment of ooaaunists to subject noun phrase in 
example 12f. Since ooBOunists were already the focus of Thay's attention 
in example 12b, they remain in the foreground of his consciousness as they 
are extrac' i into minichunlcs and clausal ized in the noun phrase subject 
position throughout the discourse. 

A further exanple from second-language narrative data supporting the 
prior activation hypothesis is observable in 1hay*s description of the mas- 
sive exodus of ethnic Qiinese from Vietnan. lhay's first-hand account (13) 
of this period in Vietnamese historj^ describes conditions where very large 
numbers of ethnic CSiinese tried to flee to Malaysia, Indonesia, or 
elsewhere. 

(13a) lhay: And a lot of Chinese, they die. 
Dead. On the sea. 

(b) I: They died trying to get to Malaysia or Indone- 

sia or some other camp? 

(c) Thay: ffo. They die. They die on... in the sea when 

they... when they were an the way there. Ihey 
leave every... they left Vietnam and the wea- 
ther is bad and have a big wave... big, big. 

(d) I: Yeah, big wave... 
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(e) IJiay: %ah. Because I have seen a iaoat. ^ere 
ore ever 80 people on the boat. Then they 
begun. ..beg^n to leave Vietnan in the tiine 
the weather is bad. After a few. ..a few 
hours and they... Yeah... their boat is 
broken. And only two or three people is 
alive... were alive. And... uh... after a few 
days, you know, the body is lying on the 
sea. The relative, relative... uh... hire 
people on the near. 

Ihroiighout this narraticxi lhay places Chinese in the si^ject noun 
phrase. Body for the dead and relative for the living extension of 
the dead are all in lhay's consciousness as the Chinese. 

Interestingly, very few pauses, interruptions, or breaks for laughter 
occur in this narration. It seems that lhay has no need to scan the con^so- 
nent information of this chunk to engage in activating ^secific aspects of 
consciousness. Instead, lhay is retelling in his second language an experi- 
ence with *»*iich he is very familiar and which he very possibly has reflected 
upon and discussed with others in his first language. This suggests that he 
is using the cognitive gxrinciples of subchunldng and clausal izat ion in his 
second language in much the same way as in his first language. Prior ^tiva- 
tion of this whole ciiunk in the first language and occasional rehearsal in 
the second eliminates the need here to pause or hesitate as the scanning 
processes are carried out. 

Salience 

When si±>chunking produces an as yet unclausalized minichunk, Bernardo 
(1980) hypothesizes that the speaker's attention is directed to participants 
filling certain semantic roles in the event. He suggests that certain human 
and causal roles lend salience to individuals. As a result, the likelihood 
of their being extracted as clause subjects increases as salience increases. 
Just as Bernardo's data for first-laiguage narratives show high correlation 
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between individual'- playing hixttan and causal roles and individuals expressed 

as clause subjects, so also do data for second-language personal narratives. 

Examples from Thay's narratives exen^liry the function of salience in 

selecting si^jects. 

(13e) And... i^... after a few days, you know, the body is 
lying on the sea. 

This illustrates how the animate object body outranks the inanimate ob- 
ject sea in the speaker's clausalization of the minichunk. 

{13e) The relative, the relative... uh... hire people on 
the near. 

In this example, both relative and people can assune a human role 
but, in this context, relative holds the causal role of hiring others who 
perform an instrumental role. Because of its greater salience, relative 
is assigned in the subject noun phrase position. These and other examples 
from a second language learner's personal narratives indicate that observa- 
tion of salience cerates even' in the learner's sijiplified code in imich the 
way it might be expected to cerate in first-language narration. In other 
words, the salience hypothesis, which explains how the human and causal roles 
that individuals assun« are brcxight into consciousness, may serve to define 
how an undivided activated diunk becomes subchunked and clausal i zed in dis- 
course in general, both for first ard secoid languages. 

Scanning Episodes 

Narratiw; of personal experiences draws on the way these past events are 
organized as episodes, each unified by a set of characters, location, and 
time (Chafe, 1979). This can be brought into consciousness as an activated, 
undivided chunk. In the process of discourse narration, long hesitations may 
imply the arrival or departure of a character, a change of location, or a 
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break in the flow of time. In lhay's second-language narratives, he uses 
pauses and hesitations frequently. He paused for an especially long time, 
"^even seconds, when he described the Chinese departure from the cities in 
example 12. Ihis may signal aspects of change in location and, in some re- 
spects, change in time and characters. Time and the interval of several days 
plc^ a role in the pauses seen in the account of th^ shipwreck (exanpie 13) 
when people drowned and bodies were left in the sea for ^veral days before 
being removed by relatives. This use of pause and hesitation may indicate 
that second-language learners scan their conscioi^ness and apply cognitive 
principles leading to realizaticxi of chunks and minichuqks in much the same 
way that first-lar^uage ^jeakers do. 

INDIVirXJAL I3IFFEREI«:ES 

Ttjay and Lai essentially shared the experiences related by Thay in his 
personal narratives. Ttie younger boy, however, used almost every c^jportunity 
available to narrate these experiences. Although he had the same opportuni- 
ties as his brother to do so, Lai avoided these narrations. Clearly, what 
one individual selects to bring into ocmsciousncss differs markedly from an- 
other's choices, even v*ien the information is shared. Ihis aspect of lan- 
guage use, beyond the scope of this study, points up the extent of individual 
variation in language use. 

In contrast to lhay's eagerness to narrate his experiences, Lai remained 
absorbed and frustrated with the need to acquire Ehglish. Over the entire 
period of data collection, exchanges such as the following (14) continued to 
occur: 

(14) Lai: I want to be engineer. But now I know I can't 
because my Eiiglish very bad, I can't study, 

Lai never indicated willingness to relate the experiences he and Itiay shared. 
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At the time data collection started, both broUiers scored at approxi- 
mately the same level of English language proficiency, as measured by the 
Secondary Level &iglish Proficiency {SI£P) test administered at the 
beginning of the school year. Lai ranked in the 30th percentile in the over- 
all score, lhay in the 33rd percentile. However, in a second administration 
of the test at the close of the Fall semester, Thay far outscored his broth- 
er, ranking in the 71st percentile. Lai's overall score, though showing 
gains, was considerably behind Tfiay's at the 49th percentile. 

Itiis variati<^ raises crucial issues for second-language acquisition. 
The hypothesis offered here is that telling personal narratives, the e^er- 
ness to take risks in trying to use English in natural discourse situations 
and to experim^t.-with the language over a range of topics in a naturalistic 
setting, is a*- ♦■he heart of Thay's success with English. Lai's overriding 
concern with "getting English" in fact blocked second-ianguagf acquisition. 
He, too, needed to tell personal narratives and participate extensively in 
conversations covering a wide range of topics interestir^ and relevant to 
him. As it was, the specific set of conditions relating consciousness and 
language use in narrating personal experiences were not operating for him. 
itje oaisequences are uggested in the differences in the SUEP scores. 

SIMMARY 

Relating persesial narratives in spoken discourse ar^ars to have posi- 
tively influenced the acquisition of Ei^lish as a seccMid language for lhay. 
The absence of such narratives in the spontaneous spoken discourse of Lai my 
indicate a factor accounting for his somewhat slower rate of Eiiglish acquisi- 
tian. 
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•Riay, the 1 5-year-old brother **k> actively engaged in personal narra- 
tives, appeared to engage mechanisns that correspond closely to those used in 
first- language narration; mechanisms that relate self, information, and oon- 
sciousness. this study has focused on the ^cific details of expressing 
personal narratives in a second language, examining how closely the activa- 
tion of consciousness in a second language corresponds to that of the first 
language. 

Any attenrtpt to analy2!e the relationship between consciousness and lan- 
guage use is still very speculative for first language and, more so, for sec- 
ond language. However, the processes connecting consciousness and language 
use suggested for first lar^uage parallel closely those used to learn a sec- 
ond language, ihis suggests that aspects of the relationship, between con- 
sciousness and language use may be universal, at least those identified by 
Chafe (1980) and Bernardo (1980). The activation of conceptual material or 
information with the subsequent processes of subchunking and clausalization 
correspond remarkably to those suggested for first-language realization. 

It is important to learn hc^ engaging in processes that bring informa- 
tion into consciousness affects second-language acquisition. The limited 
data from two brothers who shared the sane life experiences, including a 
range of psycho-social dynamics interacting with their departure fran Vietnam 
and resettlentent in the United States, suggest the powerful role that these 
events play in second-language develc^anent . Fbr Ttiay, who extensively used 
the mechanisns relating self and information in the telling of personal nar- 
ratives, there seems to have been a resoundingly positive impact on second- 
language acquisition. For lai, who did not bring these same events into con- 
sciousness and, consequently, does not engage in the discourse narrative 
processes, the impact appears to suggest slower second-language acquisition, 
t 
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Results of this study inclicate the powerful role of psycho-social dynam- 
ics in second'langoage acquisition. Prom the data of tvo brothers who shared 
the same trauoatic experiences of leaving their home and family in Vietnam 
and resettling in the Chi ted States, the psycho-social dynamics of migration 
and resettlement in a new language and culture may set up either positive or 
inhibiting conditions for second-language developnent. Use of ^ken person- 
al narratives that draw on these dynamics appears to be an indicator of ac- 
tive engagement of second-language acquisition processes. Ihis is demon- 
strated in the extensive language development for Thay, who successfully 
brings past experiences into consciousness ev&\ though certain linguistic 
information is lacking, and in tt^ slc^r rate of acquisition for Lai, who 
does not engage in the process of relating personal narratives but is deeply 
concerned with acquiring Qiglish. Findings suggest that secc^-language 
researchers and practitioners ^ould look be^rond the acquisition of forms and 
functions bo gain deeper insights into the process of acquiring a second lan- 
guage. 
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